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ABSTPACT ^ . . 

The 1970 United States census counted a female 

population of 10«» ,299,734, Of all the nations In the world, only 

three have larger female populations: China, India, and the Soviet 

union. Females made up 51,3 percent of the United States population. 

Over 70 million American women are of voting age— that's nearly seven 

million more than the number of men of voting age in the United 

States. In 1950, only seven percent of women 18 to 24 were m 

college. By 1970, 20 percent of women in this age group were enrolled 

in college. In 1970 women made-up 40 percent of the work force. The 

twentieth century emergence of the American woman from the status she 

historically held is a phenomenon dramatically illustrated in Census 

th» job ladder and increase her earning power. With her new 
independence, she lives alone in her own household if she chooses. 
The married woman is having fewer children, and the divorcee is 
remarrying sooner. And she is living longer to enjoy her new 
opportunities and freedoms. Clearly, the American woman will exert an 
ever more powerful influence on the destiny of the U.S. as a result 
of: hor increasing participation in the labor force, her growing 
educational background, her majority in the electorate, and her 
wishes as to family size, which will determine the nation's future 
population growth, (Author/JM) 
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Ihe 19/0 United Stores census counted o demote 
population of 104.2«;9.734. This a about equal 
ro the total population of Japan. Of all the 
notions in the world, only three others hove 
lorger fennole populations China. India, and 
the Soviet Union 

No 4 in a scries of reports from the 1 970 Census. 
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A Protilo Of Us 
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On April 1, 1970, there were 104.299.734 of us. 
From day-old infants to centenarians, we made up 
SI .a percent of the United States population. 

By 1975 there may be about HI million of us. 

By 2000 there may be about ISO million of us. 
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In America, from earliest times until the 
mid-20th century, we females were outnumbered 
by males. The shift in the ratio of the sexes 
occurred during the 1940's. The 1950 census 
was the first to show more females than mates, 
about one-and*a*half million, or about 99 males 
per 100 females. By 1970, the difference was 
about 5.5 million, or about 95 males per 100 
females. 

More boys than girls are born every year 
(currently>about 105 boys per 100 girls), and boys 

'^'continue to outnumber girls through childhood 
and adQlf^cence, according to census data. In the 

' late tem| the ratio is reversed, and among 
19*ye^^6lds there are 96 men per 100 women. 
As people grow older^he increase in the 
number of women over men accelerates so that 
among people 65 and older the ratio is 72 men 
per 1Q0 women. 



Irv HotOkm Of The bpec^es 



We women outnumber men simply because, 
from infancy through old age, females have a 
tower mortality rate. 

Although the average life span of mates has 
been Increasing for generations, the span of 
females has been Increasing at a faster rate. 
This has resulted In a widening gap between the 
longevity of males and females. For example, 
the average life expectation for boys born in 1900 
was about 46 years; for girh born that year, 
about 48 years. Average life expectation for boys 
bom today Is about 67 years; for girts, about 
74 years— the gap in longevity having increased 
from 2 to 7 years. 

With both men and women living longer, 
we are Increasingly getting to be a nation of older 
people. In 1620, the median age wlj about 
17 years for both males and females; that is, 
half the people were younger and half older 
than that age. At the end of the 19th century, the 
median age had Increased to 22.4 years for 
females and 23.3 years for males. Today, because 
there are more older women than older men, 
the median age for females is 29.3 years and for 
males, 26.8 years. 



Age 

All ages 
Under 5 years 
5 to 14 years 
15 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and over 
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Over 70 miflion American women are of voting 
age (18 and over) — that's nearly 7 million more 
than the number of men of voting age in the 
United States. 

In the half century since we women gained the 
right to vote, our voting age population has 
increased by 35 million, while the male population 
of voting age has increased by 27 million. 

The recent lowering of the voting age nation- 
wide from 21 to 18 added iveajjly 11 million 
potential voters to the electorate, with women only 
slightly outnumbering men among these 18- to 
20-year-olds. 

As would be expected, since women, on the 
average, outlive men, there are upwards of 
3 million more women than men among the 
65-and-older population. In contrast, there are 
only 1 million more women than men among 
the population under age 35. 

The Educored Woman 

Young women today are far more likely to be 
college students than were their mothers. In 1950, 
only 7 percent of women 18 to 24 were In colleg>. 
By 1970, 20 percent of women in this age group 
were enrolled In cotif ge. 

About 5 million Anierican women are college 
graduates, .2lQ million fewer than the number 
of American men with a college education. In 
postgraduate study, women also lag behind — 1.8 
million women are enrolled in graduate school, 

About 30 million girls and women 3 to 34 are in 
school: 14 percent of girls 3 to 6 are In nursery 
school or kindergarten, and virtually all gifis 
7 to 15 are In grammar or high school. Most girls 
16 and 17 years old {95 percent) are in high 
school, and a few (4 percent) are In college. 

The proportions of boys in school are about the 
same for each group through age 1?. but, after 
that, young men are more likely han young 
women to continue their education. For example, 
among young people 18 to 24, one out of three 
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men but only one out of five women are in college. 

The table at the bottom shows that 30 years ago 
the median school years completed for both men 
and women 25 and older was iittle more than 
grammar school. Today it is 12.1 years for both, 
which means that more than one-half of all 
adult Americans have a high school education. 




Medion School Years Compler'-d 
By Roto And Sox; 1940- 1970 
Persons 25 And Older 



Census year 

1970 
1960 
1950 
1940 



Total 



White 



Black 



Spanish heritage 



I 



M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


9.4 


10.0 


9.9 


9.4 


10.3 


10.9 


10.7 


11.2 


7.7 


8.4 


• 


• 


9.0 


9.6 


9.3 


10.0 


6.4 


7.1 


• 


• 


8.6 


8.7 i 


8.7 


8.8 i 


5.4 


6.1 i 


• 


• 



* Data for Spanish Heritage not available before i969. 
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In 1900, when we made up only 20 percent 
of the Nation's work force, 36 percent of us were 
private household workers; 28 percent manual 
workers of one kind or a other; and 19 percent 
farm workers. Only 8 percent were professional, 
technical, or similar workers; 4 percent clerical 
workers; and 4 percent sales workers. 

By 1970, when we made up 40 percent of the 
work force, the proportion of women working on 
farms had dropped to less than 1 percent and 
the proportion in private households to 4 percent. 

Great increases occurred in clerical occupa- 
tions, in service occupations outside the 
household, and in professional, technical, and 
related work. 



Today, about one-third of all employed women 
are working as bookkeepers, sec retaries, typists, 
file clerks, and the like. About 17 percent are 
service workers: beauticians, waitresses, 
attendants, and so forth. Another 16 percent are 
professional, technical, and kindred workers, 
such as teachers, nurses, technicians, physicians, 
and lawyers. Two-fifths of the women in this last 
category 9re elementary, or secondary school 
teachers. 

The following table shows .the distribution in 
1970 of employed women 16 and older among 
selected major occupation categories. 



Jobs V^omen Hold 



Occupation 




Total 


White 




Black 


Spanish heritage 


Total employed 


28.929,845 


25,252.734 




3,309.080 




• 989.810 


Professional and technical workers 




4,049,927 


4.110.060 




373.713 




94.589 






15.7% 


16.3% 




11.3% 




9.6% 






2,140,994 


2,037.977 




84.103 




30,990 






7.4% 


8.1% 




2.5% 




C AO/ 

6.0% 


Clerical and kindred workers 


10,104,508 


9.308,904 




684.310 




297.055 


• 




34.9% 


36.7% 




20.7% 




30.0% 


'Operatives, except transport 




4,014.214 


3,421,862 




533,160 




234.399 


equipment 




13.9% 


13.5% 




16.1% 




23.7% 


Service wori<ers, except household 




4,789,362 


3.877,059 




843.018 




183.030 








1 s r»% 




25.5% 




18.5% 


Private household workers 




1,113.909 


b06.896 




592.226 




40,080 






3.8% 


2.0% 




17.9% 




4.0% 


Workers who operate machines and do Similar 


kincts of work 












Percent Of Married Women Hu 
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n The Labor Force 










Aqc And Roce; 1970-1940 


















1970 






1940 










Black and 








Black and 


Age 


Total White 


other races 


Total 


White 


other races 


Total, 16 years and over 


39.2 


38.2 


49.8 


13.8 




12.5 


27.3 


16 and 17 years 


20.8 


20.6 


21.9 


6.1 




4.2 


13.4 


18 and 19 years 


39.4 


39.6 


37.4 


10.3 




8.7 


18.6 


20 to 24 years 


46.3 


h5.7 


51.9 


17.3 




16.2 


25.7 


25 to 29 years 


37.6 


35.9 


53.9 


18.5 




17.1 


31.1 


30 to 34 years 


38.4 


36.5 


55.3 


17.6 




16.3 


31.8 


35 to 44 years 


45.6 


44.4 


56.7 


15.3 




13.8 


30.5 


45 to 54 years 


47.3 


46.7 


54.3 


11.1 




10.1 


25.5 


55 to 59 years 


39.9 


39.5 


45.8 


8.0 




7.3 


20.7 


60 to 64 years 


27.6 


27.1 


34.1 


5.8 




5.2 


17.1 


65 years and over 


8.0 


7,6 


12.9 


2.8 




2.4 


9.9 



Tht Working Mothiw 

Great numbers of today's young women are 
successfully combining careers outside th^ home 
with the time-honored roles of wife, mother, and 
homemal^er. 

It was customary for women of earlier genera* 
tions to >Nork only until they married or had 
children, and then to permanently drop out of 
the labor force. Now they are seel^ing >Nork again 
when their children enter school and are con- 
tinuing to worl< until retirement age. 

The table at the bottom of page 6 shows that, 
although differences exist between married white 
women and those of Negro and other races in the 
extent to which they >notK the striking fact is that 
the proportion of married women in the labor 
force at all ages is rising in both groups. (The 
term. '^Husband Present.*' means that these 
women are living with their husbands, and are not 
separated, divorced, or widowed.) 
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For women who work full-time, the average 
annual Income Is $5,700, or 59 percent of the 
$9,830 average for men who work full-time. 

The^e are median incomes for 1971, when 
the median family income was $10,285, 
highest in U.S. history. However, for families with 
female heads, median family Income was * 
$5,100. or 47 percent of the $10,930 median for 
fairiilies with male heads. 

Family incomes are on the rise chiefly because 
the number of earners, especially women, in 
families has been increasing. When the wife 
worked, median income of husband-wife families 
in 1971 was $12,850. compare^ with $9,740 when 
she did not. 

A majo' reason for more women being in the 
tabor force is their rising educational levet. which 
prepares them for better jobs. The table below 
Illustrates the monetary advantages of education. 
For women who were year-round full-time 
workers in 1971. the $9,162 median income of 
college graduates was more than double the 
$4,400 median of women who had completed only 
8 years of school. On the other hand, for men 
who were year-round full-time workers, the 
$14,350 median income of college graduates was 
63 percent greater than the $7,840 for men 
who had completed only elementary school. 



bome Ot Us Are Poor 

About 14.8 million American females—from 
Infants to the elderly— were below the officially 
established low-Income or poverty level In 
1971. They made up 58 percent of the Nation's 
25.6 million poor. Five million of these females 
were In families headed by women. Another 
3,6 million were living alone or with nonrelatlves, 
2.1 million of them 65 or older. 

(The poverty threshold-— the annual income 
level that separates "poor" from "nonpoor*— was 
set at $4,137 In 1971 for a nonfarm family of four; 
for a nonfarm person living alone or with non- 
relatives, at $2,040.) 

Between 1970 and 1971 there was an increase 
from 37 to 40 percent in the proportion of poor 
families with a woman as head, with a correspond- 
ing decrease In percentages of poor families with 
a man as head. ^ 

Families headed by women aocount for a 
growing proportion of poor families because 
women are far less likely to work thah men who 
head poor families. Of the 1.9 million women 
heads otooor families, only 41 percent worked 
at least part of the time In 1971, In contrast 
to 77 percent of the 2.4 million men heads of 
poor families. 

Most women heads of poor families are not 
working because they are not able to leave their 
children and other household responsibilities 
to go to work. In fact, three-fourths of the women 
heads of poor families who were not working 
In 1971 gave "keeping house'' as the main reason 
they were not working. 




A Fk^.nt* Of Our ( )wf ' 

More and more vyomen— the young single 
woman, the widow, the divorcee, the older woman 
who nor longer has a family to care for— are 
living alone or sharing living quarters with 
nonrelatlves. These women numbered 77 million 
In 1970. and half were 65 or older. In 1960. they 
numbered 5.1 million, and 45 percent were 65 
or older. 

The largest percentage increase was among 
women 20 to 34 years of age. Although they 
made up only a smalt proportion of all women 
living alone or with nonrelatlves, their numbers 
more than doubled during the decade. 
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During the 1950's ydung women were marrying, 
on the average, shortly after their twentieth 
birthday, but In the early 1960*s they began to 
show an Inclination to remain single a little 
longer. Women (and men, too) are now about a 
half-year older when they first marry than were 
« their counterparts a decade earlier. The average 
age at first marriage for women was 20.8 years 
In 1970; formen, 23.2 years. In 1960 it was 20.3 • 
years for women and 22.8 years for men. And 
the proportion of women remaining single Into 
their early twenties has risen by nearly one-third 
since 1960. 

Even though there are fewer men than women 
of marriageable iages. women today are far less 
likely to remain spinsters than were their 
grandmothers. In 1920. 11 percent of women 
age 44 had never married. (However, in 1970, 
^only about 5 percent of women that age were 
still spinsters. 

During the 1960's, when the'chlldren born In 
the post-World W^r II baby boom years were 
starting to marry, marriages Increased about 
one-third annually, and since 1968 the number 
has exceeded 2 million each year. However, the 
number of marriages In one year is no longer 
a reallable basis for projecting the number of 
births in succeeding years because of the 
widespread use of family planning. 

Along with changes In life style there have 
been changes in attitudes towards family size. 
Census Bureau survisys tal<en in 1967 and 
1972 demonstrate change. The earlier survey 
found that the ^.^erage number of births expected 
by wives 18 to 39 years old was 3.1. Five years 
later, wives In the same age group expected 
to have, on the average, only 2.7 children. During 
the same period, the average number of births 
xpected by wives 18 to 24 years dropped from 
2.9 to 24. The proportion expecting two or 
fewer births rose from 44 to VO percent. 

The ability of women to control the size of 
their families Is having a profound effect on the 
birth rate {births per 1.000 population), which 
in 1971 dropped to 17.2, lowest ever recorded 
in U.S. history. 
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One of the fofces behind the recent rise in 
the number of Kiarriages was the upturn in divorce 
and subsequent remarriage during the 1960's 
and early l970's. During this period, the ^nnuat 
number of divorces rose 80 percent anc) th^ 
annual number of remarriages nearly &i percent. 

' Since the mid-i950's, the proportion of women 
whose first riiarriages ended in divorce has 
increased sharply. Of women married or formerly 
married, about 11 percent who were 30 to 34 
years old In 1955 had ended their ffrst marriage 
In divorce by that year^tWhlid 16"percent who 
were 30 to 34 in 1970 had ended first marriages 
In divorce by 1970. 

Moreover, there is soipe evidence that a woman 
divorced today who remarries is likely to dd so 
sponer after divorce than ont divorced a decade 
ago. According to a 1967 Census Bureau 
survey, durlng^he period 1960-^1966, one-haif of . 
the divorced women Who'reWiarried had done 
so^by the end of fhe third year of divorce. 
In contrast, during the period 1950-1959, it was 
the end of the fifth year of divorce before one-haif, 
of the divorqees^who r'einarrled had done so. 




Our Cvuv. U R« h [^\ir^ Ri'iNr 
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Otrth Rote AndNet Growth Rote 
Pei 1.000 Popdonon: 1900-1971 




1900 1910 



1920 



i9ao 



1940 1950 



1960 



1970 



The U.S. birth rate, which rose during the 
period between the late 1930 s and late 1950*$. 
has since then reverted to its historical downward 
trend. If young wives expect to have fewer 
children, as Ihey have recently indicated, it 
follows that the birth rate will continue to decline, 
resulting in a diminishing population growth 
and possibly a cessation of growth. However, 
if families In the future choose to have more 
children, the r.sing birth rate would bring a rising 
growth rate. 
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The 20th century emergence of the American 
woman from the status she historically held 
is a phenomenon dramatically illustrated in 
Census Bureau data. 

She is becoming better educated, enabling 
her to move up the job ladder and Increase her 
earning power. With her new Independence. 
She <lve8. Hlone in her pwn household if she 
chooses. The m!%irrled woman is having fewer 
children, and the divorcee Is remarrying sooner. 

And she is living longer to enjoy her new 
opportunities and freedoms. 

Clearly.^-ihe American woman will exert an ever 
more powerful influence on the destiny of the 
United States as a result of: 

• Her increasing participation in the labor 

force. \ 

• Her growing educationar background, 

• Her majority in the electorate. 

• Her wishes as to family size, which wil. 

determine the nation's future population 
growth. 
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